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HE first number of The Library Assistant appeared in January, 1898; in the 

fifty years since then nineteen editors have been responsible for its varying format 

and mood. In this Jubilee issue a twentieth has invited his surviving predecessors 
to contribute in celebration of the anniversary they have helped to prepare. We indulge 
no nostalgic retrospect : true, there were giants in those days but, scanning a few of 
those early numbers we realize, with something of a start, that giants were junior 
assistants once, that the staff-room lawyer of today is the elder statesman of the day 
after tomorrow. The thought is encouraging ; the members of future Library Associa- 
tion and Association of Assistant Librarians Councils are at this moment stamping 
and labelling, doing “‘ split duties,” attending classes, taking examinations and, we hope, 
writing their first contributions for the Assistant. The junior Association has always 
been a nursery for big league librarianship, in which the young and inexperienced have 
been groomed for stardom. The Assistant, likewise, has been the vehicle for the first 
published work of many now eminent in the library professional press. 

To the editors and contributors of the past we pay tribute for a praiseworthy 
tradition unfalteringly maintained: those yet to come we salute likewise, in the 
confident expectation that they will not be hesitant in challenging, nor prone to condone, 
the complacent and the retrograde. This journal can continue to be lively, stimulating 
and provocative, or it can relapse into the platitudinous : the issue rests with you. 


THE HON. EDITORS, 1898-1947 


B. L. Dyer 1898-1900 ; H. Ogle, 1900-1901 ; S. A. Hatcher, 1901 ; H. Tapley-Soper, 
1901-1902 ; Wm. Benson Thorne, 1902-1904 ; John Rivers, 1904-1905 ; Hugh Smith, 
1905-1908 ; W. C. Berwick Sayers, 1908-1909 ; H. Rutherford Purnell, 1909-1912 ; 
H. G. Sureties, 1913-1915 ; J. E. Walker, 1915 ; H. A. Sharp, 1916-1924 ; H. Cross, 
1924-1927 ; F. Seymour Smith, 1927-1930; T. E. Callander, 1930-1933; F. M. 
Gardner, 1933-1935 ; T. I. M. Clulow, 1936-1939 ; W. B. Stevenson, 1939-1946 ; 
S. C. Holliday, 1946-1947. 











THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
Council Notes 


OR the fifth and last session of the present Council the President—Mr. H. W. Marr 
—was in the chair. 
The Hon. Secretary reported that the Library Association had agreed to print 
a précis of the Conference papers in the Conference programme. The Council had 
previously asked the Library Association to consider pre-printing all papers. Arrange- 
ments, which are announced elsewhere in this issue, were confirmed for the Inaugural 
Meeting, and it was agreed that the offer of the Blackpool Corporation to hold the 
Association’s Annual General Meeting at Blackpool on 7th July, 1948, be accepted 
with thanks. 

The Press and Publications Committee announced that after many years’ work the 
delivery of Sequels was expected any day, and that the proofs of Hewitt’s Summary of 
Public Library Law were in the author’s hands. 

Both the Finance and General Purposes Committee and the full Council were 
alarmed to learn from consideration of the estimates for 1948 that steadily rising costs 
could not be met, nor increased activities sponsored, from a revenue based on the 1929 
capitation figure. Further consideration was postponed until Council meet in the 
New Year. 

The North-Western Division have decided that they would prefer to. convert the 
present Manchester and District and Liverpool and District Branches into independent 
Divisions, and this the Council agreed to do. 

Mr. Carver and the Hon. Secretary paid tribute to the President for his invaluable 
services throughout the year, and on this happy note Council adjourned after a busy, 
constructive and enjoyable year. eA. €. 


Fifty Years of the ‘‘Assistant’”’ 
S. C. HOLLIDAY 


IFTY years in history is a grain in the sands of time ; but when a periodical— 

however great, however small—attains the respectable maturity of half-a-century 

it does well to feel pride and not less to feel grateful to those many people who have 
supported it and urged it along through the years. And so The Library Assistant in 
this, its fiftieth year of issue, may take a modest credit for its longevity while recognizing 
innumerable obligations to friends of the present and the past. 

The first number of The Library Assistant (which appeared in January, 1898) was 
preceded by a circular that set forth the aims of the proposed journal. It was to be 
“** devoted to library interests, and an exponent of the latest methods and devices of the 
library world.” It was to be edited “‘ by assistants for assistants.” It aimed to 
represent that movement advocated and developed by The Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, which recognized “‘ the need and demand of assistants in libraries for opportunity 
in organized technological education.” It was “‘in the fullest sympathy with the 
efforts of The Library Association,” and it sought in every way “to aid that body in 
its endeavours to provide the adequate professional education of assistants.”” Those 
aims have not altered, and who shall say that The Library Assistant has not been faithful 
to its declaration ? 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Its first editor was Bertram Dyer of the Kensington Public Libraries, and Mr. 
Benson Thorne has recently told us that Dyer’s ability ‘* set the new venture firmly on 
its feet, giving it an individuality and a drive which made it something of a power 
despite its small circulation and narrow sphere. Dyer had originality, education and 
moral courage . . . he was likewise a believer in the mission of the librarian and was 
able to express himself gracefully and forcibly.” Dyer’s qualities were those which 
all editors might well emulate, but he has had many worthy and notable successors. 

There is no doubt that despite its shaky financial position the Assistant was, from 
the start, conducted with remarkable vigour. A “ watchdog of the worker” in the 
best sense of the phrase, it snarled at misrepresentation of libraries and librarianship, 
and was keen to publicize abuses. It crashed into a committee of The Library Associa- 
tion with a vigour that left the latter gasping and which would raise howls of demented 
anguish from today’s uncertain dabblers in professional power politics. If it felt that 
a local authority was a niggling clique of tightwads, it fell upon it tooth and nail. A 
perusal of its early volumes gives, indeed, a clean impression of fighting youth—and what 
a cause it had to fight for ! If now the battles for right to education, for better recogni- 
tion, better pay, better hours, for conditions somewhat better than those of expendable 
serfs have largely been won, we fail in our trust if we neglect the memory of the pioneers 
and the pioneering journal that carried their views. 

The Library Assistant has faithfully reflected the outlook of the years through which 
it has passed. At first, perhaps, there is a somewhat breathless eagerness, a naiveté 
at which we smile yet applaud, for it has a delightful unselfconsciousness. Before the 
war of 1914-18 the atmosphere of the journal seems more urbane, doubtless due to the 
influence of Sayers, Coutts and Rutherford Purnell, an editor “ of faultless taste in 
speech and writing.” Yet in the January, 1910, issue, Purnell struck a sombre note : 
“* We are serious,” he said, “* and we are chaffed for being so ; but youth, and particularly 
the youth of the librarian, is the time for seriousness. We need it, too, in view of the 
difficulties of our position as assistant librarians.” But he belied his words: his 
writings’ show he was essentially a cheery soul. The first World War brought many 
difficulties, but with the devoted aid of such stalwarts as Messrs. Sureties (a sick man 
who brought out the Assistant under conditions of much personal suffering), J. E. 
Walker and Henry Sharp (whose tenure of office as editor from 1916 to 1924 is the 
longest so far recorded) the journal struggled on, and emerged four pages thick but in 
fighting trim for the great events of 1919 and after. If paper was short, tails were up, 
for “‘ flabbiness and indecision ” were attacked, the profession was urged to “‘ awake 
to the opportunities of the hour,” and at least one niggardly town council was lambasted 
with vicious virility. In 1927 it was felt that ‘* few journals of a similar nature could 
excel The Library Assistant from a literary point of view,” but that may have been 
partly an official answer to the offensive unleashed by Mr. W. G. Fry in April of that 
year, who, taking the standpoint of an outraged provincial, said that to open a number 
was to be hoaxed. There was nothing in it, nothing to interest, amuse or enlighten, 
and the Assistant had no status or dignity. The editor was guiltless ; but the tradition 
was wrong. Mr. Seymour Smith’s counter-attack in the July issue is well worth reading : 
would that nowadays we had the underlying good nature so to slang one another ! 
Nevertheless, a new leaf was turned: in 1928 the Assistant appeared clad all in green, 
embellished with a wondrous device. Despite Mr. Fry’s fireworks, the quality of the 
Assistant Had vastly improved, due perhaps to increased membership of the Association, 
more satisfactory finances, and the acceptance of the A.A.L. as a cultural body of 
some weight. 





THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


The dizzy and disastrous "thirties saw the Assistant emerge at last in a format worthy 
of the Association. The great improvement in appearance was achieved by Mr. T. E. 
Callander, who also—it is not untrue to say—revolutionized both the style and policy 
of the journal. The style became at once more elegant, more matey, more persiflageous 
but sufficiently overwrought for us, in this grim post-war period, to charge it with a 
form of naiveté wholly different from that noted in the first volumes. But undoubtedly 
there was excellence in many ways ; and the educative brainwave of printing in different 
type faces was justified and successful. The Caslon Old Face of ’31 was followed 
by Poliphilus in °32, by Perpetua in ’34, by Fournier in ’37, and the reign of Times 
Roman began in 1940. When raw material and conditions of labour become more 
favourable, we may look forward to a resurgence of experiment—not merely typo- 
graphical. 

To Mr. W. B. Stevenson, the editor during the long years of the late war, we realize 
how much we are in debt. If there was just a little more paper than in ’14—18, there 
were, on the other hand, almost insuperable difficulties resulting from the nature of the 
war, dislocation, disruption and damage. But the standard held, new writers appeared, 
ideas were not lacking. Closer perusal of the volumes for the six war years will help 
to fill the gap in library experience of those who were employed in less humane activities. 

The Assistant has always been, and doubtless will always be, a versatile journal. 
It has passed through many phases in its life—hortatory, damnatory, nugatory. Its 
articles “‘ vary in quality from some of the best things ever published in a librarian’s 
magazine to some of the worst.” It has always been democratic—some would say 
anarchic! Some of its contributors have been famous men: some have emerged 
from the lowest form of library life. Between its covers there jostle portentous juniors, 
hilarious scribes from east of Aldgate, profound bores, lovers of literature, fallen men 
who have been seduced by technicalities, lawgivers, and men of undeniable and enviable 
wit. Galsworthy is there, Israel Gollancz and Middleton Murry, the handsome and 
lamented Helen Simpson, G. D. H. Cole, Dean Inge, H. M. Tomlinson, Sir George 
Fortescue, Storm Jameson, and a host of professional luminaries, Jast and Sayers, 
Savage and Lamb, Roebuck and Thorne. And if the wider world wishes to scintillate 
in our pages and puts up an A. P. Herbert, we can counter more than effectively with a 
Stanley Snaith. 

Where do we go from here—the perennial question! Who governs the future ? 
The Editor? The Publications Committee? The Council? None of them. None 
of us knows what Gladstone said in 1888 : we couldn’t care less. But we know what 
Callander said in 1931. ‘* The Hon. Editor would remind his readers that the traditional 
difficulty of making bricks without straw is equalled by the impossibility of producing 
a live journal without sufficient copy.” Who governs the future? You ! 



































190I—1902 








H. TAPLEY-SOPER 
I HAVE been very kindly asked to contribute some notes relating to the birth of The 





Library Assistant which celebrates its Jubilee with this number. This compliment is 
paid to me, I gather, because of my association with the journal as its editor for a 
brief period during its teething stage. Unfortunately I lost in the Exeter blitz all my 
diaries and other memoranda, which would have stimulated my memory and enabled 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


me to record names and events in their proper sequence ; as it is, I fear that at the age 
of seventy-two I am liable to mix events and assign wrong dates or forget names that 
deserve honouring. 

The movement which ended in the formation of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
as it was then, was not, at first, at all popular with the chiefs of those far-off days ; 
they were courageous spirits who were the founder-members. Among them I 
recall Bertram Dyer, the first Hon. Editor, W. W. Fortune, Hogg, Benson Thorne, 
George Roebuck, R. B. Wood, A. H. Carter, W. G. Chambers, John Rivers, Evan G. 
Rees, Wilson Browne, W. J. Harris, B. M. Headicar, S. A. Hatcher and F. Meaden 
Roberts, brother of H. D. 

The need for an organ to represent the views of the lower ranks had for long been 
apparent. The Library, which was at that time the official organ of The Library 
Association, although not, as was learned later, its property, ignored all juniors and 
nearly everything associated with them, notwithstanding the fact that many of us were 
duly elected Associates. 

The Library Assistant was floated in 1898 under the editorship of Bertram Dyer, 
then at Kensington Public Library, and later appointed to a post in South Africa. He 
proved to be an excellent and learned editor. Why I was later elected to fill this office 
I do not recall. There was no lack of copy ; my only trouble was lack of space for the 
excellent articles which flowed in. I thoroughly enjoyed the work and derived much 
benefit from the experience I gained. I held the office until appointed to Exeter in 1902, 
and was succeeded by my old friend Benson Thorne. My service to the Association 
was generously acknowledged by election to Honorary membership of the Association, 
a distinction which I have always regarded with pride and appreciation. 

In the early days the new organization was not over-popular. Its views were too 
advanced for many of our older colleagues. Fortunately, this antagonism disappeared 
when our objects became better understood by the more progressive of the Chief 
Librarians of London and the suburbs, who gradually extended their friendship and help. 
We were a very serious and energetic crowd, and there was keen competition for office 
and seats on the committee. 

Those who worked with me during the years when I served on the Council of the 
Library Association will recall my advocacy, in more recent years, of the complete 
fusion of the two bodies. I still hold the same opinion on this subject, but feel that as 
I am no longer in the fray and perhaps a little out of date, I should do well to by-pass 
the Editor’s request for my views on the proper function of the Assistant in these times. 
But I cannot resist this favourable opportunity of reiterating, for the last time, I expect, 
my considered opinion that as there is no longer any need for differences between senior 
and junior members of the profession, its division into sections is a weakening doctrine. 
Nevertheless, I wish The Library Assistant every success so long as it continues to 
disregard the protection of the convoy. 


1902—1904. 
Wma. BENSON THORNE 


N 4th, July 1902, Evan G. Rees, of the Westminster Public Library, Great Smith 
O)sircet and Chairman of the Library Assistants’ Association, called on me at the 
St. Bride Foundation Institute, just behind Fleet Street, where I was Librarian- 
in-Charge of the Technical Libraries, to ask if I would undertake the Editorship of The 
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Library Assistant, then becoming vacant through the appointment of Harry Tapley- 
Soper to the City Librarianship of Exeter. At the time Tapley-Soper was on the Staff 
of the Stoke Newington Public Library, and as it was considered then that the editor 
should be a London man for convenience of consultation with the Committee and the 
other Officers, a change in the Editorship followed for that reason. Because I happened 
to be engaged in Libraries concerned with printing and the arts of book production, 
to say nothing of a close association with Fleet Street, I suppose it was thought likely 
that I might have within me somewhere the making of an editor, but it was a rash 
assumption and I do not think it was justified by results. 

However, I undertook the office with lively interest, qualified by equally lively 
misgivings, and for a time matters seemed to proceed reasonably well. I do not 
remember any defined policy with regard to the conduct of the journal, but believe the 
general idea was that it should endeavour to keep members informed of current affairs 
in Librarianship as far as possible, to print worth-while papers read at meetings, to give 
notice of the Association’s activities, to offer comment on matters of moment and to 
record the movements of members; correspondence was also welcomed. These 
purposes are only what might be expected in connection with such a periodical, and up 
to a point I fancy it succeeded in carrying them out, but I do know there was no forceful 
expression of Editorial opinion month by month, and that therefore the journal lacked 
character. In the hands of Bertram Dyer, there had been no lack of character, rather 
the contrary, which sometimes was felt to be a little embarrassing, though there was 
really nothing to which serious objection could be taken. 

In the third or fourth month after I had taken ovez, the Borough of St. Marylebone 
declined an offer of £30,000 from Andrew Carnegie for the establishment of Libraries, 
and Punch published a full-page cartoon by Bernard Partridge depicting a supercilious 
beadle contemptuously refusing the gift from the would-be donor. At that time, 
R. A. Peddie, the bibliographer, was engaged in cataloguing the St. Bride Technical 
Libraries and he suggested that I should approach the publishers for permission to 
issue the cartoon in the Assistant. This I did without delay, and was able to get from 
the printer a sufficient number of “ pulls” from the block at merely the cost of the 
paper and the pressman’s time. In its way this was a minor scoop, for Punch is very 
jealous of its cartoons as a rule. 

Not having a file of the periodical by me as this is being written I am unable to refresh 
my memory by glancing at its contents, but I recall that there was seldom much choice of 
suitable material available for publication, papers read at meetings being the chief 
contributions. The editor was not only responsible for making up each issue and 
seeing it through the press, but also for its distribution, which included the addressing 
of the envelopes. At first this was done voluntarily by some good soul, but on account 
of constant changes in the addressing list it was a heart-breaking job and volunteers 
soon tired. After a while a small honorarium was forthcoming, but it was so small 
that it offered no attractions, and this part of the business was a perpetual worry. 

At the end of 1904 I was appointed to the Poplar Public Libraries, and was at once 
put in charge of a Branch which needed reorganizing and bringing up to date. The 
new task, combined with much time spent in travelling between home and Poplar, 
aggravated by split duties—we worked 48 hours weekly—increasingly absorbed my 
energies, with the result that resignation from the Editorship could not be avoided. It 
was useful experience to me, though I cannot pretend it profited the Association to any 
extent, and ever since I have regarded with larger respect anyone prepared to accept the 
responsibility of editing a monthly periodical. 
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190 —1908 
HUGH SMITH 


AM glad of the opportunity of offering congratulations and good wishes to The 

Library Assistant on its fiftieth birthday. The launching of the journal half a 

century ago was an ambitious venture for an Association which was then only learning 
to walk, but it had behind it men of courage and foresight, who realized that by uniting 
library workers and promoting their professional education they would improve their 
status. At the outset the Assistant was a modest little publication, but, like the 
Association whose organ it is, it has grown in importance and influence, and its standards 
now rank high among those of professional journals. As a medium for establishing 
and maintaining contact with the scattered members of the Association it has rendered 
valuable service. Its Jubilee is an occasion for rejoicing, and an event which gives 
deep satisfaction to those who were privileged to share in the pioneer work of the 
Association. 


1908—1909 


W.C. BERWICK SAYERS 


Y three years I was not a Foundation Member. In 1898, when sixteen and already 
B: “* senior,” the light blue covered pamphlet with its front page of advertisements 

reached me at Bournemouth, and this was my introduction—there could not be an 
earlier one—to The Library Assistant. That “* senior ” business, by the way, still puzzles 
many people, and probably depended then as now upon the Jast aphorism: ‘“ If you 
can’t give a man a big salary give him a big title!” Thus is the municipal conscience 
saponified and the payee encouraged. The advertisements on the cover gave way toa 
picture of Lady Learning standing under a sculptured arch, pointing with a quill—the 
inky end in her fingers—to a couple of sheets which a boy with a quarto on his knees, 
as he sat in her presence, held up for her inspection. There were shelves with books 
behind, but the books he was using were most inappropriately piled on the floor. 
Beyond were the great open spaces on which the sun was rising. That sun was for my 
insignificant self prophetic. In the short time I had served there were rumours that we 
were a profession, but if we were I was a very isolated unit of it—a member of a staff of 
four, with no library that mattered nearer than thirty miles. Now the lads in libraries 
had got together : there were no girls yet, although by the end of the century I learned 
that there were a few serving under Brown at Clerkenwell. One memory I have of that 
number is that it recorded the return to his native town from Watford of Ernest A. 
Savage, as Librarian-in-Charge of the Thornton Heath Library, Croydon. [ had no 
expectations, or even thoughts, of Croydon then although I was born four miles away, 
my father had been a student at the Croydon School of Art and my mother was a pupil 
teacher in the Parish Church School there. But the Assistant was of great use to me. 
It gave us news ; and it is curious how fresh today are the problems of status, the various 
techniques, women in libraries, and legislation, with which we were exercised—not 
always to the satisfaction of our elders. ‘*‘ Cocks crowing on their own dunghill ” was 
a description I heard of our early doings : somewhat disturbing to those oldsters, as 
perhaps the new generation is sometimes to mine. I have heard librarians talking of 
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their assistants as suburban women used once to talk about that extinct creature, their 
** general.” ; 

I reached Croydon in 1904 and on the very next day attended a meeting at St. Bride 
Institute, when James Duff Brown read a witty paper on annotation in good Glasgow 
English. All Croydon was there, from chief Jast to the junior assistant. In those days 
we had about 45 to 50 at a meeting—all boys, except for the sweethearts they brought 
with them occasionally. We were a very young body, the average age being about 25. 
Thad heard that it was usual for the Committee (it became Council later) to hold meetings 
in pubs. If so that must have been before my time because I got to no more exciting 
places than the grave committee room at St. Bride Institute or a similar one at Bishops- 
gate Institute or, later, at the National Library for the Blind. 


My first Chairman was Evan G. Rees, a Sub-Librarian at Westminster. The Honor- 
ary Treasurer was W. George Chambers of Woolwich, the Honorary Secretary George 
E. Roebuck of Stepney, and the Honorary Editor Benson Thorne of Poplar. To all 
of these I owe much, but especially to Roebuck and Thorne whose names were associated 
for us all with their Primer, which was an excellent book for youngsters. In a day or 
two I received a most cordial letter from Roebuck asking me to visit him in the Cable 
Street library. There we had tea together, and he asked me to join the Committee and 
persuaded me to take the new office of Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee. 
Not all librarians know what the Association owes to Roebuck. His enthusiasm, 
eloquence and untiring energy gave inspiration to younger men like myself. I was soon 
thoroughly immersed in the work ; and indeed it became my principal interest, apart 
from what to me was the wonderful Croydon library, for eleven years. 

Almost everyone who writes on this jubilee occasion must testify to what the 
Association has meant for him. There were sharply divided parties : the open access 
men, of whom I was one, who thought themselves the most progressive folk on earth ; 
and the indicator men, who believed that they were conserving not merely libraries but 
perhaps the constitution of the British Empire. Many interesting and sometimes hectic 
debates ensued, but we all managed to keep our friendships. Nearly every man who 
served on the Committee achieved some sort of distinction in later life in the library 
world : 18 of the 22 became chief librarians. Our scale can be judged from the fact 
that we then numbered 190 members, of whom 92 were seniors ; of these 122 came from 
metropolitan libraries and the rest of us were provincials. 


I became Honorary Secretary in due course, and held the office without interruption, 
except for the three years when I was President, until I became a chief librarian. When 
we began, we had one branch in the North-West; when I left there were several 
branches, and I used to spend a great deal of joyous time careering about the country, 
visiting and probably boring with pep speeches our colleagues in the great cities. I was 
editor for one year only : that was, I think, when Hugh Smith, a very admirable editor, 
resigned from the office. I carried on and I am afraid made several unpopular altera- 
tions, such as printing paragraphs in the way Herbert Spenser did in his books. Mean- 
while the Association had grown to a membership of nearly a thousand. 

I am supposed only to write a thousand words. I fear that I have already reached 
that limit. All I can say now, in the month in which I retire from the office of librarian, 
is that were I beginning again as a junior my first act would be to join the A.A.L., if only 
to acquire the Assistant, and I would read every word of it—as I do to this day. In that 
surely lies the implication of my best wishes for the continued progress and vitalizing 
influence of our Association. 
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1915 
J. E. WALKER 


Y claim to be numbered among the illustrious who have filled the editorial chair 

rests upon a very slender foundation. For one month only, in October, 1915, 

did the magic words “‘ Edited by J. E. Walker ” appear on the cover of The 
Library Assistant. It is true that I had been assistant-editor, under H. G. Sureties, 
from October, 1914, taking the place of George R. Bolton, who had so light-heartedly 
shed his responsibilities as assistant-editor when he enlisted in the army in September, 
1914. 

There were but two editorials in the number for October, 1915. The first was a 
polished expression of regret at Sureties’ illness, the cause of his resignation, and a 
cordial welcome to me, his successor in the office. This was written by W. Benson 
Thorne, the Honorary Secretary, who still does these things gracefully. The second 
I wrote myself. Its subject was the death of T. E. Turnbull, Chief Assistant, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne public libraries. 

Fewer than 150 words, it was my one and only editorial. But how I wrote and 
re-wrote that little gm! When the page proof came along I gazed at the cover on 
which appeared my name, and oozed pride and contentment. I then turned to page 156, 
on which my few words appeared. I looked and looked again at my handiwork and 
thought it good. I almost genuflected before it. This, I thought, marks the beginning 
of a new era in journalism. The rest of my work on that issue was confined to making 
the contributions of others fit into the number of pages available. 

But, alas, in October, 1915, the bird had flown. The editorial chair once more was 
vacant, and the space for the editor’s name on the cover of the November number was 
a dismal blank, for the army had reached out to snatch me from my journalistic work. 
For a month or two The Library Assistant was left to stumble along as best it could until 
another, one Henry A. Sharp, of Croydon, was persuaded to take up the burden. As 
for me, well, the war went on, and when I returned Sharp was firmly seated in the saddle. 
There was no “ Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act” in those days. I had to 
leave Sharp in the enjoyment of the editorial emoluments, such as they were, and 
retired into the background as an ordinary member of the Council of the Library 
Assistants’ Association. 

I have no assured position among editors in the Temple of Fame. I came, I went, 
and was deservedly forgotten until dragged from my obscurity to make this small 
contribution to the Jubilee number of The Library Assistant. 


1916—1924 
HENRY A. SHARP 


T is very kind of the Honorary Editor to ask me to join with other contributors in 

celebrating the jubilee of The Library Assistant. It was my privilege and joy to serve 

the Association as its Honorary Editor for nine years, from 1916 to 1924, at first in 
associateship with my friend John Warner. Looking back on those years I can say 
that they were among the happiest of my whole career. 

The period was important in the history of libraries and librarianship. It began 
with the first World War—wars always mean a lean time to libraries—and included the 
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coming of the 1919 Libraries Act which abolished the old penny rate limitation, saw 
the great expansion of the County Libraries movement, a more generous attitude towards 
Jibraries on the part of local authorities, a very much improved recognition of their place 
in the communal life of the nation, and a consequent higher status of the librarian and 
his staff. 

As for The Library Assistant itself, I have always regarded it as peculiarly the journal 
of the younger members of the profession, and therefore the most virile, original and 
outspoken of all our professional journals. It undoubtedly used to be all these things. 
Whether it still is I am not quite sure. Maybe as one gets older the tendency is to look 
backward rather than forward, and to commend what used to be more highly than what 
is, or even what is yet to be. It is at least indisputable that the Association has had no 
lack of enthusiastic officers, not least among its Honorary Editors. 

I recall in particular the great enthusiasm of many of those who came back to us after 
the first World War, an ample reward in itself for the efforts of some of us to keep the 
Association and its journal going through the war years. We seem to have missed all 
this after the second war, but perhaps one is wrong in assuming that as a whole we have 
fallen away from our old ideals and personal drive. 

Actually, my connection with the Assistant goes back very much further than those 
nine years, for I was a raw junior at seven shillings a week under the late B. L. Dyer in 
1900, and it was my job to fetch The Library Assistant from the printer every month. 
The whole edition could be carried easily ; the underground fare to Kensington High 
Street was a penny, but presumably the funds of the Association were very meagre in 
those days, for I could only draw the fare one way. The editor and other high-ups in 
the old Library Assistants’ Association used to meet at our tiny library and sort out the 
copy. They were sowing the seed of what has since become a very great and very strong 
tree, and I only wish that more of our younger colleagues could be brought to see what 
a chance they have through possessing a journal that is in a very real sense their own, 
as young and as virile as when it was born fifty years ago. Where are our younger 
writers and younger thinkers in the profession today ? There must surely be more than 
a mere handful of them ! Without being unduly egotistical, we can say that some of us 
blazed a trail under very much less comfortable conditions than prevail today. Never 
let it be said that we in our day with much greater advantages did less to raise and 
develop librarianship than those who gave so freely in the formative years. 


1927—1930 
F, SEYMOUR SMITH 


TOOK over the editorship from Mr. Harry Cross, who went from Croydon to become 
Chief Librarian at Kingston. I can’t remember whether I asked for the job, or 
whether it was thrust on me, but I do know I enjoyed having more than a finger in the 

A.A.L. pie. All newly appointed editors carry on a tradition but at the same time try to 
add something to a magazine expressive of their own personality and temperament. My 
aim was to make The Library Assistant more literary, more bookish ; less routinal, less 
a record of minor activities. I could scarcely help myself, nor could the A.A.L. Council 
of that time have stopped me, even if they had wished to, and as a body they did not. 
Although I had been a library assistant since I was twelve years of age, and I was then 
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twenty-nine, I was still immensely excited by books: it is an excitement which still 
persists. 

Looking back on the files of the magazine, I find I succeeded in my aim with the 
help of John O’Leary and a few others. In early numbers I find my proof correcting 
was abominable (but I may have entrusted this part of the work to John O’Leary—I 
can’t remember). My contributors might write “‘ not the least pleasing feature of Mr. 
Berwick Sayers’ paper ”’ ; sure enough this would appear as “ not in the least pleasing.” 
Perhaps this explains why even now, Mr. Sayers is apt to frown when he sees me. By 
the same casualness the phrase so forcibly flung at juniors by my friend George Vale, 
with characteristic forthright gesture and stern visage: THE FUTURE IS YOURS 
would lose much of its point and force when I passed it as ‘‘ The Future is young.” 
(Yes, I think I must have entrusted the proof reading to John.) George Vale is still my 
friend. And on the whole people were very helpful, generous in their praise, and kindly 
in their criticism. But those were halcyon days: 1920 to 1930 being the only decade 
my generation enjoyed free from war, without Hitler’s shadow, and with the coming 
slump hidden from everybody except the late Maynard Keynes. Easter Schools from 
the School of Librarianship could be held at Heidelberg at less cost than it would now 
be possible to hold one at Blackpool ; one could always arouse a storm either (a) by 
affirming that Graduates from the London School would not prove a menace to the 
profession ; or (b) that the parent body was moribund and a menace to everybody in 
the profession except Chief Officers. 

Yes, I made The Library Assistant literary, perhaps too much so. We had articles 
by outsiders : A Million Books by Giovani Papani; poems by Andrew Young (then 
almost unknown except to J. G. Wilson of Bumpus and Stanley Snaith); H. M. 
Tomlinson ; Dr. Locke (who wrote from Toronto, bless his memory, “‘ Your leading 
article was like a breath of fresh air to me”) ; articles on bookselling by a bookseller, 
lists of good books with first-class evaluative annotation, and so on. 

To Fry of Manchester was due the change for the better in style, appearance and 
typography. He wrote some highly critical notes on the hideous appearance of the 
paper. I had never looked at The Library Assistant with open eyes before. When I 
did it made me ill. So we changed the cover to a lovely spring green ; cancelled the 
front cover advertisements, and had a block made from a drawing done by O’Leary 
from a familiar design on a Greek vase. Dr. Esdaile thought it well established the 
old connection between a book and a bottle. Many librarians loathed the thing from 
the start, and said so. But J. Robertson Scott who had just launched The Countryman 
(still going strong) was filled with envy and wrote post haste to ask for our source of 
supply. Then we began to be interested in typography. In the staff room at Bethnal 
Green we had Bodoni for lunch, Pastonchi for tea, and Caslon Old Face for supper. 
Have a look at the 1931 Report on Hours, Training and Conditions : set in 11 and 9 point 
Pastonchi : it still looks a grand bit of work. 

You ask, Sir, for my views on the function of The Library Assistant. 1 hope it will 
continue to be so stimulating and alert that it is looked forward to every month ; I hope 
editors will continue to make it the medium for the expression of views and comments 


. Of assistants with views and comments to air, and that not too much notice will be taken 


of immaturity in expression so long as the contributor is saying something worth printing. 
I think it should not shrink from being violently controversial, and critical of everything 
in the profession from the L.A. Council te its own doings. I like the attention given 
nowadays to examinations and to students’ difficulties, and its vigorous correspondence 
pages: always a sign of health and usefulness. I hope it will help to direct young 
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librarians to fields of research which will prove really useful and interesting and so 
avoid the dreadful examples of wasted time and effort which come to us sometimes in 
professional magazines from America. I hope it will always preach the doctrine that 
a librarian, however good, is a librarian manqué if he is not a bookman, and in short 
want it to be the periodical expression of my firm conviction that the Association of 
Assistant Librarians should always be a body with as much independence of the Library 
Association as may be compatible with fruitful work in collaboration and co-operation. 


1930—19 33 
; T. E. CALLANDER 


OU set me a melancholy task, Mr. Editor, when you tell me to look back to the 

, days when I edited The Library Assistant. When one has joined the ranks of those 

who, with bald pates and increased girth, contribute to symposia, it is sad to look 

back on one’s salad days when one knew all the answers and was able to have them 
set up in elegant type under the proud heading “* Editorial ” (36-point Titling, please). 

When the A.A.L. entrusted me with the Assistant, it was a journal of great respecta- 
bility, and of rather insipid appearance. Very soon afterwards, it assumed a raffish 
and filibustering attitude (from which my successors in office have almost entirely 
weaned it), and took on, I like to think, an elegant dress which it wears to this day. 
The editorial policy was comparatively simple—that the contributors should write 
to please themselves and, if possible, to displease their elders. You will find, if you 
are curious enough to turn up the files, some notable examples of spleen contributed 
by Stanley Snaith, and some evidence in the correspondence columns that more than 
one of his shafts drew blood when it arrived at its target. You will find also internal 
evidence of a notable failure, over a period of years, to get a rise out of the imper- 
turbable Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. A rider to the editorial policy was that, when 
short of copy, one should take a pot-shot at Croydon, with special reference to the 
Readers’ Index. After sitting up late of nights polishing up the Croydon special for the 
month, one felt rather like the Germans must have done when listening to a B.B.C. 
report on their efforts with flying bombs. One was certain that the missile had landed 
somewhere in Southern England, but was wholly denied the satisfaction of tales of 
damage and casualties in Katharine Street. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the flippancy and irreverence of the Assistant. You will 
remember that Mr. Justice Shallow displayed the same tendency in his dotage. The 
journal always, I think, kept in sight what was and still is its main object—to provide 
a forum for the younger librarians, and particularly for those with a critical or experi- 
mental approach to librarianship. In wishing the Assistant many more years of 
successful publishing, I do very earnestly hope that it will always be realized that the 
journal and the viewpoint from which it is written make an essential contribution 
to librarianship in this country. It is probably common ground that there be anomalies 
in the constitution of the A.A.L., vis-a-vis the L.A., which need tidying up. It would 
be a misfortune if an unregulated passion for tidiness were allowed to tidy out of 
existence the Assistant and the means it has always given to young librarians to express 
the ideas and aspirations of those who, today very properly revolutionary and a con- 
founded nuisance to their elders, are to be the successors of greybeards like your 
obedient servant. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
1933-1935 
FRANK M. GARDNER 


CAME to the editorial chair of the Assistant after writing Valuations for several 
L==. and was elected to it chiefly, I think, on the score that I was a Yorkshireman. 
It was felt by the provinces that breaking the London monopoly would be a good 
thing. In those days there was a considerable sense of isolation in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and A.A.L. Council meetings were attended entirely by London assistants. 
One of the pieces of work for the A.A.L. of which I am most proud was that, after 
being elected a councillor, I attended a meeting of the Council, then held at the National 
Institute for the Blind and persuaded them that a payment of some proportion of 
the fares of provincial councillors was financially possible. 

Immediately after I was elected Editor, I disappointed my northern supporters 
by getting a job in London, and thus brought the Editorship south again. Succeeding 
Callander was no easy task, especially since his criticism was scarifying and to the 
point when he thought it necessary. (I was living with him at the time, so he had no 
difficulty in reaching me.) My provincial rawness contrasted painfully, I felt, with 
the metropolitan urbanity of Stevenson, Hilton Smith, Seymour Smith, and Callander, 
but I progressed and had a lot of fun. Looking over those back issues, I am struck by 
the sureness we youngsters all had in ourselves, and how little weighed down we were 
by the pressure of the world. Recollections are necessarily haphazard, but those brief 
years between the depression of the twenties and the looming calamity of Nazi Germany 
seem to me among the happiest of my life. My post was responsible but not onerous. 
I had the opportunity of writing and editing, and one seemed to have many good 
friends who did not take life too seriously. 

The Assistant thrived on the controversies it created. There was nearly always at 
least one pained and protesting letter in the correspondence columns, often, one is 
afraid, justified. Callander, Munford, Pugsley, Chirlow, and Phillips stoked the fires, 
and when they were dying down, I revived them with an occasional “‘ Pronouncement ”” 
(the very title is revealing). The most notorious was the protest against the purchase 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, just after the request of the N.C.L. for an increased grant 
had been refused on the grounds of economy. This provoked literally dozens of 
letters, most of them abusive, and I was greatly relieved when the august London 
Mercury expressed similar views. If I had not the Olympian detachment of Callander 
as an editor, I was probably even more acrid, and more ready to print critical material 
of which there always seemed to be plenty. It seems to me, looking backward, that 
assistants were concerned with larger issues then than they are now, and less preoccupied 
with the examination syllabus. But the Assistant was not all critical. We introduced 
an American letter, a regular feature on County Libraries, and some first-class articles 
on current library practice, and many articles of value to students. Recommended 
Books also was launched, the first attempt at a genuine co-operative bulletin, and ran 
until the war put an end to the experiment. 

The difficulties of an Hon. Editor of the Assistant have always been great, involving 
as they do many hours of spare time work. I certainly got more out of it than I put in, 
both in knowledge and sheer pleasure. The A.A.L. is more than the Assistant, but 
the Assistant expresses something more than the A.A.L.—that golden age of youth, 
when one’s job is fun and the new world is just around the corner. Long may it flourish ! 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
1939—1946 


W. B. STEVENSON 


its Jubilee. As Editor of the Assistant during a very difficult period (1939-46) I 

noticed how wide was its influence. During the war, correspondence and articles 
flowed in from men and women in the Forces, stationed in all parts of the world. The 
enthusiasm of these contributors for their own journal can give the Association good 
hope for the future. The Assistant has always been a sounding board and forum for 
the younger generation: to it they may bring their new ideas, their demolitions, 
excavations and rebuildings. Long may they continue so to do ! 

I wish the Assistant every success in the future, and will continue to read it with the 
keenest attention. 


I T is a pleasure to salute The Library Assistant and its new Editor on the occasion of 


On the Editor’s Table 


GARDNER, FRANK M. Ed. Sequels; incorporating Aldred & Parker’s Sequel 
Stories. 3rdedn. 1947. (A.A.L. 15s.; 12s. to members.) 


Here, once again, is the reference book needed in every lending department, a tool 
of value to the largest ‘“‘ Central” and the smallest branch. The editor’s engaging 
introduction explains the delay in its reappearance and, in view of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome, it is a matter of some surprise that it should have been published 
so soon. 

The original style of Sequel stories has been retained, but an important addition 
has been made to the content. The first two editions included : 


(a) stories in which the same character appeared in more than one book ; 
(b) series forming a continuous narrative of events ; and 
(c) trilogies and the like. 


The third edition includes a number of non-fiction books (the autobiographies of 
Arturo Barea and Sir Osbert Sitwell are examples) which are also in series, and the 
innovation is timely inasmuch as there is a tendency in contemporary publishing toward 
an extension of the practice of issuing complementary works under titles that fail to 
indicate their relationship. One may expect future editions of Sequels to incorporate 
a growing proportion of such titles. 

Librarians will have seen the advertisement and will have bought a copy for each 
branch. But we may not be selfish in these days ; does your local bookseller know of 
the third edition ? You will be doing him, and the A.A.L., a service if you tell him about 
this invaluable book for the trade as well as the profession. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS : Invitation and opportunity. 1947. 


This twelve-page pamphlet has been distributed through the Divisions to public 
libraries : local representatives are urged to ensure that a copy is brought to the 
attention of every assistant who is not an active member of the A.A.L. It presents in 
brief a convincing argument for support of the Association, based on a revealing history 
of its activities and a review of its facilities. Long-standing supporters of the A.A.L. 
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will appreciate the restrained statement of the varying relations with the Library 
Association, which are likely to be of particular interest this year. 

Assistants everywhere, whether members or no, will find much of value in the 
information given concerning the A.A.L. correspondence courses, publications and 
Divisional activities. This is something well worth reading before it is filed for 
reference with the library economy collection ; it forms a valuable supplement to the 
Library Association Year Book. 


HOY, R. J., Ed. Classified register of methods used in public and special libraries in 
the Metropolitan and Greater London areas. 1947. (Greater London Division, 
A.A.L. 1s. 3d., post free.) 


Students of every aspect of librarianship have for long felt the need for such a 
compilation as this : those in the London area now have that want satisfied, thanks to 
the vision and industry of the Greater London Division Committee, and the co-operation 
of a large number of chief librarians, who replied to a detailed questionnaire, and thus 
enabled the Register to be made. Not all responded, apparently, and of those who did, 
not all provided answers which could be tabulated, so that this present register is but 
an earnest of future editions, but incomplete as it is, it still represents a lot of hard work 
and extremely good value for a shilling. 

The main value of the Register lies in the ease with which it may be consulted to 
discover : (a) what alternative methods, materials, installations are used in London 
libraries ; and (6) where examples of each may be seen in use. Students will be saved 
much purposeless wandering in their quest for the latter ; the Register will lead them 
to the nearest example of the text-book precept in practice, and will also indicate a 
larger number of alternatives than had been suspected. It is, virtually, an index to 
practical illustrations of class-room theory. A point of special interest is the inclusion 
of some seventy special libraries in the survey, and a useful feature of the Register is a 
‘“* Place list of symbols ” listing libraries under postal districts, thus facilitating the 
saving of time when visiting a new area. 

One small quibble may be pardoned ; it is that the symbols for libraries bear no 
relation to those used in the L.A. London and Home Counties Branch Reference Group’s 

Union list of periodicals. As a Union list of annuals has also been announced as 
planned, perhaps the respective bodies will get together and agree on a uniform scheme 
of reference. 

The Register is obtainable from the Honorary Secretary of the Greater London 
Division, whose name and address can be learned from Invitation and opportunity. 


IMMELMAN, R. F. M. Foundations of library management : organization from the 
administrative angle. 1947. (Cape Town; The J. W. Jagger Library, 6s., post 
free.) 

The author of this paper-covered booklet has submitted library administration to a 
searching scrutiny, bearing in mind the researches of contemporaries in the fields of 
public administration and business and industrial management. The result is a précis 
which is also an annotated bibliography of the subject, for the 61 pages are studded 
with some 150 references. 

It is the kind of work which appears rather formidable to easy-going temperaments, 
analysing as it does familiar practices in unfamiliar terms. The diagrams illustrating 
alternative administrative hierarchies, the frequent categorical lists, the semi-scientific 
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terminology—these are- reminiscent of administrative theorists, mainly in the United 
States, who have attempted to make of librarianship an exact science. Some of the 
discoveries they have made are strangely familiar when stripped of their impressive 
jargon. Chief Librarians, for instance, have their ‘‘ function of management ” sub- 
divided into “‘ directing, ordering, supervising, controlling, organizing, representing.”’ 
They will be interested to know that it is their task “‘ to determine more precisely the 
content of these terms, the methods and devices employed in their performance, and 
the relationship which they sustain to each other in their functioning.” 

The subject is one which has not, as yet, played much part in the Library Association 
syllabus : students will, in consequence, find this book of small use in preparation for 
the examinations. But one may prophesy that writers of theses who have a bent in 
this direction will find in it a rich lode. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L. 


PresIDENT: E, CAVE, F.L.A. (Central Public Library, Blackpool). 
VicE-PREsIDENT: W. PEARSON, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Birmingham, 1). 


Honorary SECRETARY: E, A. CLOUGH, F.L.A. (Central Library, Albion Street, 
Hull). 


HONORARY TREASURER: J. S. BRISTOW, A.L.A. (Central Library, Southampton). 
Honorary Eprror: J. F. W. BRYON (Central Library, Beckenham, Kent). 


Honorary Souicrrors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 
3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.z). 


OFFICERS OF THE CouncIL: Joint Hon. Education Secretaries : Mr. and Mrs. S. W. MARTIN, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. Hon Librarian: Mr. H. C. TWAITS, F.L.A., Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. Hon. Membership Secretary: Mr. L. H. SIDWELL, A.L.A., 
East Holborn Public Library, 34-36 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.r1. 

Matters relating to Correspondence Courses and A.A.L. publications to the Joint Hon. Education 

Secretaries. Orders for Tue Liprary ASSISTANT, advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement 

rates, etc., to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to membership and delivery of Tue Liprary 

Assistant to the Hon. Membership Secretary. MSS, and letters for publication, preferably typed and 

double-spaced, to the Hon. Editor. No payment is made for articles published in Tue LipRaRy ASSISTANT. 

All other enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 


Your Membership 

The Library Association subscription reminder was early this year: members are 
asked to respond by paying their subscription early in 1948. By so doing, they will 
help materially the work of the Association. 

N.B.—When making payment, do not forget to enter “‘ A.A.L.” in the space reserved 
for “‘ Section(s),” on the remittance form. Omission to do this may have unfortunate 
results. 
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